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A SENTENCE BY WALTER PATER 1 

"The term is right, and has its essential beauty, when it 
becomes, in a manner, what it signifies, as with the names of 
simple sensations." — Pater's Essay on Style, p. 19; Apprecia- 
tions, 1905. 

It is the function of any sentence to bring to the mind of 
a reader certain ideas — by naming them — and to indicate their 
relationship. Sentences differ, however, in respect to the 
exclusiveness with which the ideas they name are presented, 
and in respect to the manner in which these are related. In 
general, two sentence-types may be distinguished; and these 
are: — The sentence whose ideas are associated with others in 
the reader's mind, and are loosely related to one another; and 
the sentence whose ideas are, so to speak, dissociated from all 
others, and are organically or inseparably related. The names 
appropriate to these types are Expository and Descriptive, 
the Descriptive Sentence being the one by means of which 
the reader comes into possession of a group of organically 
related ideas. 

Pater's sentence — in general, any sentence by Pater — is of 
the latter type; and any modified form of it produced by the 
striking out of a removable term — adjective or adverb — is a 
sentence of the former type : — the descriptive sentence becomes 
expository. It is my purpose in this paper to explain Pater's 
sentence — the type I have called Descriptive — by comparing a 
sentence from The Child in the House with a variant formed in 
the manner just described. 

Pater's sentence, as I have said, presents a group of organi- 
cally related — and not merely associated — ideas. This means 
that the reader of the sentence gives his attention wholly to 
the ideas presented to him; no term, we may say, both "de- 
notes" and "connotes." We shall see that the facts or ideas so 
presented are concrete: they are not "class concepts." Each 
thing named (by the noun, verb, adjective, etc.) is the only 

1 The following paper is a revised and rewritten edition of a paper privately 
printed under the same title in 1915, 8vo, pp. 8. Professor Kirk now goes some- 
what more deeply into the philosophical aspect of his subject. — Editor. 
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one of its kind. Pictured ideas have this concreteness, and a 
picture is a presentation of an object conceived as existing in a 
single and indivisible moment of time. The parts of such an 
object are co-eternal and their relationship constant. Con- 
creteness is the term we apply to this completeness of organi- 
zation. 

We shall see that Pater's sentence differs from the variant 
in that it contains no stressed terms, is unemphatic (and there- 
fore more convincing than the other), and is not a statement 
made in answer to a direct question. If we should attempt to 
explain the origin of this particular form of sentence, we might 
speak either of the writer's attitude towards his subject- 
matter — he prefers to see and to present things as pictures — 
or of his attitude towards his reader — he chooses to address a 
passive or unquestioning reader. 

My paper, from this point, follows this general outline: — 
I show that the variant is a sentence of the Expository type, 
and then, how, by reintroducing the omitted modifier, we 
change its character wholly. I then refer to the "picturesque" 
character of Pater's sentence, and to a "time theory." Finally, 
I discuss the rhythm and movement of the sentence, very 
briefly, and its effect upon the reader. 

Let us take the following sentence from The Child 
in the House — "At the next turning came the closet* which 
held on its deep shelves the best china" — and modify it 
by omitting the phrase "on its deep shelves." This gives us 
the variant — "At the next turning came the closet which held 
the best china." What light is thrown on the question of Pater's 
attitude towards his subject-matter by a comparison of these 
two — apparently very similar — sentences? In parenthesis, 
it should be noted that these sentences are equally "complete" — 
that they are, in short, "sentences" — and also, that the inclusion 
in the former of the phrase "on its deep shelves" is not to be 
explained by the statement that this phrase contains informa- 
tion "too valuable" to be omitted. We should never reach 
agreement on this point, whereas we shall presently agree to 
the proposition that the phrase in question was introduced in 
order that the sentence in which it appears might have the 
form of, and function as, a "descriptive" sentence. 
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The shorter of the two sentences — "At the next turning 
came the closet which held the best china" — has the merit of 
perfect clearness. It has, perhaps, an advantage over Pater's 
in this respect. We understand in reading it that at the "next" 
of an indefinitely long series of "turnings" came the closet which 
held the best "china" — one of an indefinite number of "closets" 
each of which "held" a certain "best thing." We understand 
perfectly that the author of this sentence is conducting us in 
imagination from "turning" to "turning" — as from mile-stone 
to mile-stone along a highway — for the purpose of indicating 
to us at each the object peculiar to that view; and that this 
object is invariably "a closet which held some 'best thing.' " 
We have now — as we read "At the next turning came the closet 
which held the best china" — come to a position midway in our 
journey — though indefinitely removed from either end of the 
journey; and here we have in mind, certainly, not only the 
closet which came at the "next" turning, but the many preced- 
ing turnings, each with its closet; and also, other turnings and 
closets whose particular relationships have not yet been revealed 
to us. In other words, the sentence we are reading is a statement 
made in answer to the question, "Which closet (understood to 
be a closet which held some 'best thing') came at the 'next' 
turning?" ; and this statement is clearly but one of an indefinite 
number of similar statements, each made, or to be made, in 
answer to this same question. 

The point to be emphasized is, that at no time during our 
journey in imagination from turning to turning are we per- 
mitted to become so "interested" in a particular "closet" as to 
"forget" the other "closets" — in which case we should also 
forget the turnings at which they came, and should also 
cease to regard the "china" (or other "best thing" held by 
the closet in question) as being one of an indefinite number of 
"best things." The fact is important; for the reader of Pater's 
sentence does, in effect, "become so interested" in what came 
at the "next" turning as to "forget" the other "closets," 
"turnings," and "best things" held by closets. We shall see 
presently that the proof of this "forgetfulness" is the phrase 
"on its deep shelves." 

The reader of the shorter sentence does not "forget" these 
other things; he is interested in them, however, primarily, 
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because they form — the turnings by "being" and the closets 
by "coming" — a certain pattern, in which pattern the "best 
things held" appear as distinguishing characteristics. De- 
prived of these things, the closets would be as indistinguishable 
as the turnings would be without their numbers. Could we 
perform the impossible, and read the last in the series of sen- 
tences of which "At the next turning came the closet which 
held the best china" is one, we should have in our possession 
an idea which may be expressed as follows: "At turnings 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5, came closets a, b, c, d, and e." 

The relationship of any one of these closets to its turning — of 
the closet which held the best "china," for example, to the 
"next" turning — is what may be called an "accidental" rela- 
tionship. That is to say, there is no reason, "in the nature of 
things," why this closet should have come at this turning. Any 
other closet might have come instead — at this time or to this 
place. To be certain of this, we have only to remember that 
the sentence answers the question, "Which closet came? 
Which, as a matter of fact, came?" 

The closet of which Pater writes is the only "closet" (and the 
only "thing") the reader has in mind as he concludes his reading 
of the sentence. The others are "forgotten." "As he concludes 
his reading"; for the thought Pater expresses passes through 
several modifications. In the first place, we cannot read "At 
the next turning came the closet," without having a tendency 
to think the closet one of a group of objects each of which 
differs from every other in kind. At the "next" turning came 
the "closet." And a little later — having read "At the next 
turning came the closet which held" — there is a tendency to 
think the closet one of a group of objects similar in kind — 
"closets" — but unlike in respect to the thing "held" by each. 
A further modification of the thought takes place when the 
phrase "on its deep shelves" is introduced, and a final modifica- 
tion when we read the phrase "the best china." 

The effect of the phrase "on its deep shelves" is to withhold 
our attention upon the "closet," or to overcome a tendency to 
"take in" at one view more than the words "the closet which 
held" denote, a tendency, in other words, to link the idea of this 
particular "holding closet" to the idea of others. As we read the 
phrase "which held" the attention is on the point of taking 
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flight (so to speak) towards the closets which, in the first 
instance, did not hold the thing held by this closet. The phrase 
"on its deep shelves" withholds the attention and gives it a new 
direction. 

If we cannot think the closet one of an indefinite number 
of closets, each of which held a certain thing — or associate the 
closet which held "china," for example, with others which did 
not hold "china" — it is because we are now compelled to think 
of the closet's deep "shelves" — with a tendency to associate 
these shelves with other ("deep") parts. We cannot, of course, 
do the two things; we cannot, for example, standing before two 
houses, at one and the same time compare the two, and compare 
the parts of either — these windows with those, or this "wing" 
with that. 

It is necessary just here to read Pater's sentence carefully. 
"At the next turning came the closet which held on its deep 
shelves ..." might possibly be understood to be a statement 
concerning a particular one of several closets each of which held 
a certain thing "on its deep shelves." But in that case we 
should stress the pronoun "its" ; and this term is not stressed. 2 
The noun "shelves" is stressed, slightly. We must also under- 
stand that the closet of which Pater is writing did not hold 
two things — this on its deep "shelves," and something else 
elsewhere. 3 After reading the phrase "on its deep shelves," 
and before reading "the best china," we understand that the 
closet held "on its deep shelves only" a certain thing. We have 
other "deep things" — which are not "shelves" — in mind, and 
these are "non-holding" parts. 

These non-holding parts disappear — or our tendency to 
associate the "shelves" with other parts of the closet is over- 
come — when we read the phrase "the best china." The effect 
of this phrase is similar to that of the "which held" and to that 
of the phrase "on its deep shelves," each of the three in turn 
withholding and directing the reader's attention. 

This phrase — "the best china" — brings to mind, first, a 
"best" of something; and there is a tendency to associate this 
"best" with a "not best." This tendency replaces the tendency 
to associate "shelves" with other parts, as the earlier tendency 

2 As, for example, it is in "At the next turning came a closet which held 
on its deep shelves . . . . " 

3 As in "At the next turning came the closet which held on its shelves. ..." 
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replaced a still earlier one, namely, the tendency to associate 
the "closet" with "closets." We do not, however, finally, 
having completed the sentence, associate the "best china" 
with other "china"; nor do we, of course (the closet holding but 
one thing, and there being but one closet), associate it with 
other "best things." We have no place in our thought-structure 
for anything but the "best china." There is but one "closet," 
that closet has, for "holding" purposes (and no others are 
known), only its "deep shelves," and these shelves hold only 
"the best china." 

By means of these several modifiers, then, Pater "disso- 
ciates" the ideas named by the terms of his sentence from all 
others— the "which held" shutting out the "other things," 
the phrase "on its deep shelves" shutting out the "closets" 
and "best things held," and the phrase "the best china" shutting 
out the "other parts" of the closet, and thus making the thought 
of a "not best" china unthinkable. He dissociates these ideas, 
and he presents them as the parts or members of an organic 
whole. It is not "a closet" in which the reader of Pater's 
sentence is interested; it is an object composed of the several 
ideas named — the turning, the closet, the shelves, the china. 

Of the manner in which these ideas are related there can be 
no question. Since there is but one "closet," and not an indefi- 
nite number of "closets," it is impossible to assume — as we did 
after reading the shorter sentence — that "some other closet" 
might have come at the "next" turning. Pater's closet not only 
"came" at the next turning, it "must have come" there. In 
this instance, there is no distinction to be made between "com- 
ing" and "coming at the next turning." Again, there is no 
"next" turning, if by the "next" we mean the next in an in- 
definitely long series; for it is only when an indefinite number of 
"closets" come to mind that an indefinite number of "turnings" 
appear. The turnings are only positions to be occupied by 
closets — markers or "mile-stones." Of the "shelves," it need 
hardly be said that they are the closet; they are exclusively of 
it — there being no other closets, either with or without "shelves" 
— and the closet has no other "parts." Finally, of the "china," 
this too is a part or "member" inseparable from the object in 
which we are interested. Nothing else exists for the shelves to 
hold. 
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Pater's "closet," then, is a unique object; it is "concrete" 
or "individual." It resembles no other — being neither "a 
kind of thing" nor "a kind of closet" — and the parts of which it 
is composed are exclusively its own. 

An object of this kind — or of this form — is conceived as 
existing in a "timeless moment" — at or within a time which is 
neither past, nor present, nor future except by reference to 
the continuous present — the beholder's or reader's present, 
which is continuous. Again, this object is composed of parts 
of equal value — parts whose relationship is not that generally 
understood by "the relationship of subject and object." The 
following remarks will make these statements clear. 

I have in mind a picture — of a bather stepping down to a 
stream of water — with which Pater's sentence may be com- 
pared. Like the sentence, the picture is not "a statement 
made in answer to a question"; for example, it is not presented 
in answer to the question, "Which bather came?" For to think 
of other bathers we must think, first, of a time when the stream 
was only potentially a stream in which to bathe, of a time, that 
is, when the act we now see represented in the picture was 
an act to be performed. And at that time the now "bather" 
must have been either engaged in the performance of some 
other act, or inactive. Nor does the picture answer the ques- 
tion, "To which stream did she come?" For to think of other 
streams we must think of a time when it was necessary to 
select a certain stream in which to bathe. In short, we cannot 
modify the picture we see — by thinking the bather a particular 
bather, or the stream one of several streams — we cannot, 
that is, take into account what might have been — without think- 
ing of a past time and of a "bather" who, at or within that time, 
does not "bathe" but "chooses to bathe," or, perhaps, does 
something else, or does nothing at all. 

Pater's sentence is like this picture. The closet and turning 
and china are as inseparable as are the bather and the stream, 
either of which without the other would be meaningless. The 
closet does not "come to" the turning either by choice or by 
chance, but "comes" simply because it is itself, the closet. To 
be "the closet" is to come "at the next turning." 

In the shorter sentence — "At the next turning came the 
closet which held the best china" — we are given to understand 
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that the closet "came" at a certain definite time — after the 
coming of certain others — and that it was "coming," or "not 
yet come," or inactive, at other times. When these other 
closets disappear — as they do in Pater's sentence — the idea of 
definite "times" disappears, and the idea of a closet now 
"active," then "inactive." We also understand that the closet 
"came" of necessity — all closets "coming" — and that it came 
at the "rtext" turning by chance — there being no reason to 
suppose that some other closet might not have come at this 
time or to this place. In Pater's sentence, the closet does not 
come by chance to a certain turning, or come to some turning 
because it is a closet. Again, in the shorter sentence, the closet 
and the turning are loosely related; we think of them as together 
and as apart. But in Pater's sentence their relationship is 
constant; the closet "is" only when it "comes," and it "comes" 
only "at the next turning." 

In this same sentence, the closet and the china are loosely 
related. The closet, because it is a closet, must hold some 
"best thing," and because it is a certain closet — this closet and 
no other — it "chooses" to hold the best "china." It could not 
but hold some "best thing"; it might have chosen to hold any 
other "best thing." In Pater's sentence, there is no idea of a 
choice, for there is but one thing to be held; and there is no idea 
of a need to choose, for there is but one closet. All that we 
can say of the new relationship is, that to be "the closet" is to 
hold "the best china," and to be "the best china" is to be held 
by "the closet." 

Pater's sentence is "picturesque" in its presentation of facts 
because these facts are presented as matters that exist only by 
virtue of their association one with another, as within a single 
instant of time. The "bather" in the picture is what we see 
and no more, and the closet is only what we see: something 
never less or more; something that is at all times what it appears 
to be at this time. The "state" presented to us does not imply 
the existence of other states. Again, as I have already said, 
the "act" is never an act of choice, or a necessary act, or some- 
thing that occurs by chance. It is simply the activity of which 
we are aware ; it neither can be explained nor requires explana- 
tion. In short, the ideas presented have absolute, and not 
relative, values. It is not "this" closet, but "the closet"; it is 
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not "this" best thing, but "the best china." Ideas can be 
presented in this manner only by means of a sentence in which 
there are no stressed terms. 

To summarize what has been said, Pater "dissociates the 
ideas named by the terms of his sentence and presents them as 
the organically related parts or members of a whole thought or 
idea." In other words, he presents an object conceived to exist 
in a "timeless moment," its several parts appearing simul- 
taneously, no one of them preceding or continuing beyond the 
others. These parts, therefore, are not related as "subject and 
object," distinct entities influencing one another, but are pre- 
sented in equality or identity, each complementing and being 
complemented by every other. We have seen how this object 
is presented, the thought or idea expressed by the sentence 
being subjected to repeated modifications, the purpose of each 
being to correct a tendency in some element of the thought 
to attach itself to similar elements in the neighborhood of the 
thought, or, in the first instance, to correct a tendency towards 
particularity in each of these thought-elements in turn. The 
sentence is a descriptive sentence and the object presented 
by means of it is concrete or individual. 

Pater's sentence, because it is "descriptive," and because 
the descriptive sentence brings to mind only the ideas named 
by its terms, contains no stressed terms, and therefore has a 
distinctive movement and rhythm. 

It contains no stressed terms; for a term is stressed only 
when we choose to particularize the idea it names, as, for exam- 
ple, in the statement that "At the next turning came the 
closet," where we stress the word "closet" to express the idea 
that the object named is the momentarily most important 
member of a group of objects, each differing from every other in 
kind, or, again, in the statement that "At the next turning 
came the closet which held the best china," in which the word 
"china" is stressed to indicate the particular character of the 
closet — one of a group of closets, each of which held a certain 
"best thing." 

Because it contains no stressed terms, Pater's sentence has 
its own distinctive movement; and we may characterize this 
movement by saying that it is "continuous." I mean by this 
that in reading Pater's sentence we are not compelled from 
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time to time to pause, as, for example, we pause in reading "At 
the next turning came the closet, which," etc. When we place 
a comma after the word "closet" (in order that the word shall 
be stressed), the movement is interrupted. There is an arrest, 
followed by a release, of the attention. 

The pause at the end of Pater's sentence is not the "stress- 
pause," such a pause, for example, as we have when the phrase 
"on its deep shelves" is omitted and we read "At the next turn- 
ing came the closet which held the best china." This latter 
denotes an arrest of the attention, the former a momentary 
suspense. The difference is that between the falling of a stone 
and the alighting of a bird. Pater's sentence has a "dying fall," 
a gradual ebbing away of the force which, in the shorter sen- 
tence, seems to flood towards and to be checked by the final 
word. 

If the movement of Pater's sentence is continuous, it is 
also constrained or measured. In the variant — "At the next 
turning came the closet which held the best china" — we are 
aware of something "wave-like" — an upward-sweeping move- 
ment — through the clause "which held the best china." We 
read this clause as if we were in haste to discover what the 
closet "held." This movement is definitely modified by the 
introduction of the phrase "on its deep shelves." We now read 
the clause more slowly, and as if we were under constraint to 
choose our way carefully, or were continuously held in check. 

Earlier in the sentence, it is a pulling-forward that we are 
aware of. There is a tendency to pause on the word "closet" — 
"At the next turning came the closet" expressing a complete 
thought — but the "which" pulls us forward. When we reach 
the verb "held" the tendency is forward, and here we are held 
in check — turned, so to speak, from the direct way into a by- 
path. The last phrase, "the best china," has again the pulling 
effect of which I have spoken. 

This continuous and measured movement — with its sugges- 
tion of checks and balances — is wholly characteristic of Pater's 
style. In reading his sentences we are constantly aware of the 
guidance to which our attention is being subjected. 

The rhythm of Pater's sentence (the up-and-down move- 
ment as distinct from the forward movement) is best repre- 
sented when we draw a line consisting wholly of ascents and 
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descents, the last a downward-gliding stroke, and the whole 
approaching straightness. There are no sharp ascents and 
descents, nothing to suggest a swiftly mounting or suddenly 
breaking wave. For example, the voice never falls so low as in 
"At the next turning came the closet"; and never strikes such 
a high note as in "At the next turning came the closet which 
held the best china." The words "closet" and "china," respec- 
tively, are below and above the range of Pater's sentence. 

Perhaps the word "modulated" best describes this type of 
rhythm. 

Pater's sentence has its distinct manner; it indicates, that is 
to say, a well defined attitude towards the reader. It is an 
unassertive sentence, this following from what has been said; 
for assertiveness is indicated by emphasis or stress. We say 
in effect the same thing when we say that Pater's statement 
is convincing, or, again, when we say that it is a statement 
addressed to the unquestioning reader. 

We have already seen that Pater's statement is logically 
convincing; what the writer of a descriptive sentence states is 
unquestionably so. While we may say, "Did the closet indeed 
come?" or "Was it indeed this closet which came at the 'next' 
turning?" after reading the shorter sentences, we cannot make 
any such statement after reading Pater's sentence. And the 
manner of Pater's sentence is the manner appropriate to the 
logic of the sentence; it is convincing in manner because it is 
logically convincing; unassertive because there is nothing 
which can be asserted; and it is addressed to an unquestioning 
reader because, having read it, we find nothing in it to question. 

In bis Essay on Style Pater writes: "The term is right, and 
has its essential beauty, when it becomes, in a manner, what it 
signifies, as with the names of simple sensations"; and what I 
have said of his sentence should convince us that he applied 
this principle in his own practice. In the sentence I have 
examined in this paper the "term" comes to be "what it signi- 
fies"; the term "closet," and each of the other terms, coming 
to denote one thing, and to connote nothing. Finally, the 
manner in which Pater's idea is shaped — through a series of 
modifications brought finally to its preconceived perfection — 
brings to mind the idea he more than once expressed — of the 
artist's work being a work of revelation or discovery: — "For 
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in truth all art does but consist in the removal of surplusage, 
from the last finish of the gem-engraver blowing away the last 
particle of invisible dust, back to the earliest divination of 
the finished work to be, lying somewhere, according to Michel- 
angelo's fancy, in the roughhewn block of stone." 

Richard R. Kirk 
Georgia School of Technology 



